i4o     THE MASTER OF THE HILL

a   school   with   a   large   endowment   might
achieve.    Much money was needed to build
the new buildings, and to make possible the
constant enlargement of the grounds and the
beautifying of the whole school plant which
Meigs' unresting imagination conceived.    It
was necessary that he should borrow sums
so large that a timid man would have flinched
from the risk of them, and have chosen in-
stead to be content with narrower and less
eager ideals of what the school might come
to be.   But it was characteristic of John Meigs
that, as he projected greatly, so he flung ac-
tion forward on the heels of thought.    He
knew what he wanted to do with The Hill,
and he believed in his plans so thoroughly
that he was able to make others believe in
them too.     "The name of John Meigs was
collateral enough for me," said the president of
a Pottstown bank who had loaned him large
sums of money.   Into the school, year after
year, and into the repayment of the money
which had been loaned to enlarge it, went
the surplus that had been left from the pre-
vious session.    So its borders grew, and the
compass of its walls widened.    The number
of boys who could be taken increased to one
hundred in  1890, and to two hundred  and
twenty-five  in  1900.    On  the  shoulders   of
the man who carried his great responsibilitye, and in all thek
